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ABSTRACT 


The thesis concerns some of the problems associated 
Wiseh <theyeiustigaicata ony Ore Neda gous iassientaions.f TWhietwaansit 
chapter attempts to show that religious language cannot be 
reduced to either moral statements or the mere expression 
of an attitude to the world. To deny that religious dis- 
course is used to make what are considered to be factual 
claims, one must distort, or at least ignore a large part 
of it. Following this, we examine the problem of justifying 
the truth claims of religious assertions. Little progress 
has been made in the arguments between those who accept and 
those who reject the truth of religious assertions and it 
ms) Suggested? Chateau he many, ‘CaseSne thised Sa-because the-eoppon- 
ents fail to share the same presuppositions necessary for 
the argument of either to be conclusive. It is argued that, 
in common with all empirical claims, the assertions of reli- 
gion depend for their significance on the acceptance of a 
number of "absolute presuppositions" or "categorial principles" 
as defined by W.H. Walsh. These are not open to justifica- 
tion in the manner appropriate to normal assertions, but, 
rather, they themselves form the basis and the framework 
within which any such justification can take place. 

In order to demonstrate that religious assertions are 
not alone in being dependent on absolute presuppositions, 


the second chapter examines some of the issues raised for 
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tne Philosophy of Science Dy TeSs*Kuhn, especially in his 
DOOK, [ne Structure of Scientific Revolutions. It is argued 
that what he speaks of as "scientific paradigms" involve the 
same issues which Walsh raises when he speaks of "“categorial 
principles". 

The question now arises as to whether or not there can 
ever be any meaningful discussion between those who hold to 
different paradigms or sets of absolute presuppositions, or 
whether such a disagreement is necessarily marked by an 
insuperable degree of misunderstanding. In the remainder 
of the thesis it is argued that there are ways in which one 
can proceed from what is held in common with an opponent, to 
a degree of understanding which is sufficient for a meaning- 
ful degree of comparisons with one's own position. From this 
it is suggested that the dispute between the religious 
believer and the non-believer need not be hampered by their 
failure to understand each other's position but that each 
can grasp and appreciate the opposing point of view without 


necessarily having to adopt it as his own in order to do so. 
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CHAPTER 1 


In this chapter I would like to argue, briefly, as 
follows: Although it has been shown that the language of 
Christian Theism involves the expression of attitudes which 
the believer holds towards the world and the moral convic- 
tions which he accepts, it also contains a number of asser- 
tions about God, and about the world, which the believer 
holds to be true. It is these assertions which form the 
Cheistiantsesustification,ofehiseattatudes towards, thesworld 
and the ethical principles included in Christian belief and 
it seems to me that the majority of thoughtful believers hold 
that they have good reason for thinking that they are true. 
Following this, I would like to examine the difficulties 
involved in arguing for these assertions with those who are 
not prepared to believe them. 

First of all, then, we must give some attention to 
those views which see the statements of Christianity as 
being empty of any assertive content. Some philosophers 
have argued! that the language of Christian belief is in no 
way concerned with making any kind of factual claim either 
abOUsetneaworddedretnessupernaturala odhise kinds ofetheory 
has resulted from the conviction that, unlike the assertions 
of science and of everyday life, those statements of Chris- 


tian belief which appear to have a factual content, are 
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immune to the kind of tests for truth or falsity which seem 
tombe gapp vicabjle eto) lakl inormahefiactualec harmshe It pases 
to be an obvious and straightforward principle that to 
assert P.to be the case is equivalent to denying that P is 
not the case.* It follows from this that if someone makes 
a factual statement he is, at the same time designating a 
certain state of affairs as being incompatible with its 
truth. If he is unable «to.«show us what ‘such. a state of 
affairs would be, to inform us of those circumstances which 
would be incompatible with his assertion, then it is diffi- 
cult to accept that a factual statement has been made at all. 
"And if there is nothing which a putative assertion denies 
then there is nothing which it asserts either: and so it is 
not really an assertion."®> 
Are there any circumstances which would falsify what 
we regard as the assertions of Christianity, in this way? 
Some philosophers consider that if any of the statements 
off Chivisitian beh efvare interpreted sas fact: -zrsitating, there 
is no state of affairs which could be shown as incompatible 
With their truth and, at best, it would be unclear what the 
meaning of the statements happened to bees Where this view 
is accepted, the significance of the putative assertions of 
Ghvista ani tysisi found gin eneducing ethem) fto» theysitatenen tof 
moral principles and the illustration of these principles. 
R.B. Braithwaite, for example, suggests that "A religious 
aSs enon, cf Om Meseis ther assentionmno fame nitention ito rcanry 


out a certain behaviour policy, subsumable under a suffici- 
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ently general principle to be a moral one, together with 
CHESiIOpIaCIL oryexpddici tastatementeabutenoctrthesassertion 
of certain stories."> 
The thesis of the reduction of religious language to 
thatiofeexpressingeanmoraleposdtionyais unsatisfactoryufor 
the following reason. It would appear that the believer 
can have no justification for the moral attitudes which he 
adopts and that, in particular, this interpretation of the 
Christian position could have no rational basis as a belief 
which is held. However, believers evidently think that 
they have some rational grounds for believing as they do and 
that the moral attitudes which they have follow from what 
they hold to be true about God and about His actions in the 
world. If the beliefs which are said to back up the moral 
position can be shown to be meaningless in the sense that 
tnereidas no gustificationsforsaccepzi ngethemsii.ev,athat 
they neither follow from evidence, nor is there any state 
of affairs which they rule out as not being the case, then 
the moral principles which were thought to follow from them 
stancians neediofeasnew set? ofegustitd cationsiec dfmaphiio- 
sophers, such as Braithwaite, want to argue that there is 
no means whereby theological discourse can be treated as the 
making of meaningful assertions, then they would also want 
to argue that the believer, as a rational person, must 
acceptathiatethisais soapldhasgmeansathat ithesbdedieverqmust 
be prepared to admit that the system of belief on which he 
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retaining Christian morality must now be non-Christian and 
as a result, any resemblance between the moral position 
which he held while still convinced of the assertions of 
Christian doctrine and that which he holds now that he is 
convinced of its meaninglessness, must be purely fortuitous. 
The rationale behind the adoption of each set of moral 
beliefs is completely different and just because they happen 
topcoincides does motymake it any the lessrarti ficialsto 
ealiethem bothel!Christiany. 

D ZeePnidgdipse@takesttheaviewathatiat dsgasmistakesto 
apply the criterion of falsifiability to the statements of 
Christianity. The meaning of religious statements is not 
dependent on the application of some external test but the 
ecyiterrasofameaningwiforesdigionemustebe, intransicatoarel)- 
gion itself." In “Religious Beliefs and: Language Games"© 
Phillips is concerned to demonstrate the viability of this 
view. At the same time, he wants to show that if the mean- 
ing of religious statements is only to be found within the 
reference of religious discourse this does not entail that 
religious beliefs are "self-contained esoteric games." 

Phillips thinks that religious beliefs have what he 
describes as an "absolute character" and he argues for this 
in two ways. First, he examines the question of the import- 
ance of religious beliefs, why believers feel that one ought 
to hold them. Many people argue that it must be shown to 
be reasonable to believe, but Phillips claims that it is 
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is that it is not clear as to the grounds on which religious 
belief should be considered as important. In demonstrating 
this, Phillips applies the distinction, made by Wittgenstein, 
between absolute judgments of value and relative judgments 
of value. If we accept the importance of religious beliefs 
through a “relative judgment of value" we “believe in God 
because he is the most powerful being" or "because only 
those who believe flourish in the end," etc. In other words, 
religious beliefs are seen as means for some further end or 
purpose and "the end is all important, the means relatively 
unimportant."/ 
For Phillips, however, the characterization of relig- 
ious beliefs as means to ends is not an acceptable account 
of their significance for many believers. "They would say 
that God*s divinityscannot be justified by external” considera- 
ETOhS es SIT ewe See Nothing = inet. there=r1s nothing apart from 


8 Instead, he 


it which will somehow establish its point." 
argues that the importance of religious beliefs rests on an 
absolute judgment of value. When we evaluate something 
according to a relative value judgment we are referring to 
its adequacy in fulfilling certain purposes, or its import- 
ance as a means towards an end. Thus the same thing could 
be valued highly or regarded as a nuisance, according to 
the ends of the person making the evaluation. It follows 
from this that if we know his purposes, we can give a man 


reasons for taking a certain course of action. But “we can- 


not give a man reasons why he should be good." Moral judg- 
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ments of value are absolute in that there are no reasons for 
their acceptance which refer to considerations external to 
them. One either sees the point of an absolute value judg- 
ment or one does not. In the same way, the value of religi- 
ous beliefs is not to be justified by external reasons. it 
a man urges someone to come to God and he asks "What if I 
don't?" what more is there to say?"? There is no way in 
which we can make him acknowledge his obligations. If we 
could convince him to believe from prudential motives, "he 
would not be believing in God. He would be believing in the 
best thing for himself, "!9 
Thus, religious values are absolute and in the sense 
that theyweconitalnwithe rsown jus Gif ications y4hh viliips eargues 
Funmciew stha tei t tisieon ly tthis rabso lute ycharactereof nel gious 
beliefs which will account for the distinction between other 
Wonmhdhi ness vera dis tinotionsawhichels qimportant inmost 


ull There is a tension between the world's ways 


religions. 
of regarding matters and religious reactions to them. For 
example, victory in the eyes of the world is determined by 

the course of events and whether or not God is victorious 
depends on what events take place. But this is not so for 

the believer; instead it is faith in God which determines 

what is regarded as victory. The absolute values involved 

in religious belief determine what is important according to 
their own criteria and so what often seems like defeat accord- 


ing to the relative values of the world is victory according 
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Secondly, Phillips maintains that religious Dede ts 
areomouesupyect to tie same criteria of rational Tty as non 
religious beliefs. Two people, one of whom says there is 
a God and the other who says he does not believe in God are 
not disagreeing in the way they might over the existence of 
macoms. intact, they are noc contradicring eacn Otier 
Since "the reality of God cannot be assessed by a common 
measure which also applies to things other than God." 

His argument is rch it s-a mistake to subject religi- 
ous discourse to the same criteria of intelligibility as 
the non-religious ways of speaking whith which we are famil- 
tar. 10° GO'S0 1S tO attribute What 1s Only a relative rea- 
lity to beliefs about God. Religious beliefs would only be 
hypotheses relative to the criteria by which they were 
assessed. But to regard religious belief in this way is to 
ignore the peculiar meanings of religious discourse and the 
result is that its differences from familiar non-religious 
ways of speaking are deviations and distortions from the 
normal. Phillips suggests that religious beliefs should be 
regarded as absolute in the same way as religious values. 
Thus, they are not testable hypotheses, but the difference 
between a man who does and a man who does not believe in God 
is like the difference between a man and a man who does not 
believe ina picture. !¢ But what does belief in a picture 
amount to? It plays the role of regulating a person's life. 
"Believing in the picture means, for example, putting one's 
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life, and so on." Thus religious beliefs are absolute in 
the sense that they determine the attitude which a person 
has to life, the value system which he accepts, the way in 
which he interprets events. 

It is apparent, however, that this plainly will not 
Cove TTT Phillipse®account®savesmthe! religiouss believer From 
some difficulties with the meaning of his discourse it commits 
him to a position which would be unacceptable as far as 
traditional religious belief is concerned. If religious 
beliefs have a purely regulative function this means that 
they can never be assertions stating that something was, is, 
aor’ywill*be®the casey .If all®religtous’ beliefs*areeabsolute, 
this entails® that. their role is*’restricted’to creating the 
attitude which a person has towards his other non-religious 
beliefs. Rather than asserting what is the case a man's 
religious beliefs must be restricted to how he thinks and 
behaves towards the non-religious, factual side of his 
experience. 

It would appear that Phillips is committed to the view 
that, as absolute beliefs, religious beliefs have no more 
content than their function of creating certain attitudes 
towards the world. Since they do not assert anything it 
isi difficul th to’ perceive® howe therconcepts%oT truthPorefalsity 
could be applied to them. Traditionally, believers have 
incorporated in their religion certain historical statements 
which they have considered to be true and it has been thought 


by many that certain eschatological statements refer to 
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events which will actually take place. Phillips! theory 
Seems eto! yube, OUjteth Sep OSS: iibirlipt ys becauseicabsiol Ute ntheo- 
logical beliefs are not incompatible with any state of 
affairs in the world. Religious beliefs do not follow from 
any such state of affairs but rather the beliefs themselves 
determine the significance and meaning of those events which 
are related to them. 

Now, the assertive meaning of a statement depends on 
knowing what it would be for it to be true and what it would 
besforjiteto, be dials. «As Renford Bambroaugh points out: '? 
“Meaning is not identical with verification, but meaning 
involves verification," if questions of the truth and falsity 
of statements are to arise. "To understand a statement is 
to have some idea of what would have to be the case for that 
statement to be true and therefore to have some idea of what 
Stepsamusit be taken ito. find out whether pits is. thuesh ye Asi gar 
as Phillips' absolute beliefs are concerned, there seems to 
be no means whereby these conditions might be met. He wants 
to argue that everything which can be said about the crucial 
beliefs of Christianity is exhausted in an account of their 
Gkassitaca Gronnor sebectionl.o futher factsfacconding cominerr 
own criteria of the regulative influence it has on how a per- 
SOM TiVeES sweLSeshinies: aul nusse he says! 4 "Recognition of a 
belief... does not involve the weighing of evidence or rea- 
soning to a conclusion. What it does involve is seeing how 
the belief regulates a person's life." Two people who dis- 


agree about religious belief do not contradict each other 
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because, on Phillips' Wittgensteinian view they cannot be 
compared with those who disagree over belief in a hypothesis. 
Rather, Phillips wants to use Wittgenstein's notion of 
“believing in’ a picture” in order to illustrate the nature 
of religious belief. But the disagreement between the 
believer and the unbeliever now becomes a case where "believ- 
ing in the picture, means for example, putting one's trust 
ine vi sacri cing for at letting ae regutate: ionels= lite, 
and so on. Not believing in the picture means that the pic- 
ture plays no part in one's thinking." The disagreement then, 
consists not in contradictory assertions but in the possess- 
ion of different life styles. Thus, it would seem, the state- 
ments of Christian belief are not assertions as to what is 
tne case. 

It seems to me that Phillips has come very close to 
the position of philosophers like Braithwaite in that his 
version of Christianity appears to reduce one to the adoption 
of one manner of life rather than another and it is not so 
very far from the representation of a religious assertion 
ds» 'thesassertion oF an aintention to ‘carry outa ‘certam 
behaviour policy, subsumable under a sufficiently general 
principle to be a moral one, together with the implicit or 
explicit statement but not the assertion, of certain stor- 
jes)? Asv*far-as) 1% cdn sees sucha “thesis "does hot *repre- 
sent the manner in which traditional users of theological 
statements have construed them. 


We need, however, to answer the charge of Phillips, 
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and of Wittgenstein, that it is necessary to adopt the view 
which they present in order to escape giving Christianity an 
interpretation which is superstitious or immoral according 
to its own ethical standards. But, as Ninian Smart argues , | 
"it surely cannot be held that the presence of literal 
empirical beliefs makes a religion superstitious." Phillips 
Seems stOsargue that the extent to which religious beliet 
depends on empivei ca) uclaims1S the wex tent ito lwh cho 7t.1s 
treated as a means to non-religious ends. However, this 

need not be the case. We could hold that the presence of 

EMD Wel Gal wnacts counts sas can evidential basis sfor Christianity 
without at the same time following its ethical precepts from 
purely prudential motives. Just because a person believes, 
does not mean that his religious beliefs are barred from hav- 
ing what Phillips calls an “absolute character". One could 
DONG eG sunS.ca.ce patniat .f there 15.54 .G0d).. wut certain 
characteristics, then he would, by reason of his nature alone, 
be worthy of worship and obedience, but this would not rule 
out a search for empirical evidence as to whether or not 

such a being actually does exist. Again, as Smart argues !/ 
there is a sense in which the doctrine of the Last Judgment, 
for example, is a belief which regulates the way in which one 
Lives. .oneis slife,..but wthis does not prevent it from being 
something more than this or from having an empirical or 
factual scontent. 


It seems to me, therefore, that Christian belief cannot 


be represented as the holding of principles which regulate a 
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personeéselifeeandgnothing morétthanethats bIt is evident that 
they contain an important factual element in that they assert 
that certain events have happened or will happen and that 
these events are of the same kind as those which are dealt 
Withtbythistorytor thefseiences!  sSinces!1 ido notW@agree that 
thesjustification of thesassertions of religious beliefrfrom 
enpinicalegnounds cantbe ruledtout. forwmoral reasonsseit 
would seem, that to the extent which Christianity makes fac- 
tual claims these claims must be open to some criteria of 
VEnis 1 Cation forhgalsiticati ony jus twasyinetheecase ofeany 
ocheréfactual claims, As far ass] can see, this amounts to 
little more than the requirement that one should be able to 
juStuEymankasserEton inorder torbe entitiedsto makes t 

It might appear now, that there is nothing further to 
be done than to assess the reasons with which Christian 
believers back up their case and pronounce judgment as to 
whether or not their claims can be substantiated and whether 
or not they can be rationally made. Unfortunately, this is 
not quite so simple as it may seem. 

There seems to be no clear-cut decision procedure where- 
by what purports to be evidence for Christian belief might 
be judged. As Basil Mitchell puts te differences of opinion 
between (believers and non-believers) are not easily settled 
by straight-forward appeal to evidence, because one of the 
points at issue is precisely how the evidence is to be taken." 
That the disagreement between the believer and the non- 


believer does not seem to be soluble by a simple appeal to 
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thetfactseisPrabvious ys forti fe itowerevpossibdertaisettle 
religious questions in the same way that we are able to 
decide whether or not there is life on the moon, the disputes 
of religion would have been settled long ago. Nevertheless, 
thesfactual claims of Christianity often are,’ and have been, 
supported on what believers have held to be straight-forward 
factual grounds. At the same time, however, there are those 
who claim that the evidence which the believers bring forward 
has tno ,compulston® forrthems *that*iteis  insufficientetoucon- 
vince@®them*ofethertrutheof Christianity orgeven ofits? prob= 
aDiwi vy. 


Mitchell !? 


notes two kinds of reasons for which a per- 
son might be an atheist. The first is the case where he 
claims that there is insufficient evidence for belief but at 
the same time where he is in agreement with the believer 

as to what such evidence would be. The second is the case 
of "the atheist who declares himself unable to attach mean- 
ing to theistic assertions on the ground that he cannot con- 
ceive of any observations as tending to count for or against 
theism." In a dispute of the first kind there is some hope 
of resolution in such activities as research into the New 
Testament documents or general investigation as to whether 
or not the events which the believer refers to in support of 
his position actually did occur. There is agreement that 

if certain events can be shown to have taken place or are 
happening now, then this would be sufficient to establish 


the truth of certain claims about God and about the transcen- 
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dent in general. Thus, it is conceivable that circumstances 
might arise which would render one or other of the parties 
completely victorious. The major disagreement between such 
parties would seem to consist of whether or not the condi- 
tions which they see as being sufficient for the truth of 
theistic assertions have in fact been met. 

In the second case, where the atheist can conceive of 
no observations whatever which would count for or against 
theism, itis much more difficult to give a clear account 
of the differences between the believer and the non-believer. 
This is not just a case of disagreement as to whether the 
conditions which count as sufficient evidence are fulfilled, 
but there is a further difference in that one part is not 
prepared to admit any kind of observations whatever as evid- 
ence. R.W. Hepburn©° points out that the Christian must be 
able to make some sense of the "cosmological relation" in 
order for him to move from assertions about things in the 
world to assertions about God and the Transcendent. As he 
says ,°! the Cosmological Argument "is an indispensable part 
of any Christian apologetics whatever, including those that 
centre on revelation." Since the presentation of the Cosmo- 
logical relation between the world and God can be shown to 
beinvalid in eitner a logical or causal form it must be the 
case that the dependence of the world on God “must be some 
Solero rac cud! dependence. "*° Hepburn tries to find an 
exemplification of this in Otto's account of religious experi- 


ence but he concludes that the results are, at best, ambiva- 
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Tent. It would seem therefore, that it cannot be clearly 
established as to when the inference from events in the world 
to facts about God can be legitimately made and that there 
can never be any logical compulsion for anyone to make it 

in any circumstances whatever. On the other hand, there are 
other people who, given the appropriate circumstances, are 
quite willing to say that these are a sufficient condition 
fortthe truth oficertadinmassertions .aboute God, 

What then, is the nature of the disagreement between 
the believer who holds to the validity of the inference from 
the. tnuthvof assertions about the world tor the. truth of 
assertions about God, and the non-believer who holds that 
there can be no such relation between earthly events and the 
transcendent? It is difficult to see how such a dispute could 
be resolved on the basis of logical or factual discussion. 

It is not clear what the circumstances would be under which 
the view of either of the parties could either be verified 
or falsified. It appears to me that the nature of such a 
disagreement concerns what W.H. Walsh, in his Metaphysics,“> 
would refer to as “absolute propositions" or as "“categorial 
principles". Walsh argues that the traditional division of 
significant propositions exclusively into relation of ideas 
indeMatLenseot factehalis. tOmaccount for other propositions 
which fall into neither category. What we can significantly 
assert seems to be governed, in addition to the laws of logic 
andethestruths of empirical fact, by principles which cannot 


be classified as either of these. Although there is no con- 
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tradiction in denying, e.g.., that nothing happens except for 
a reason, or that things never vanish without trace and al- 
though such statements cannot be verified factually, they 
are, nevertheless, accepted as being true without question. 
When we are dealing with practical problems as to why some 
object has: been «losit;.it jus tudoes notsoccur- tos use to 
question principles such as those above. They determine the 
kind of inquiries that we make and what we consider to be | 
the facts because these categorial principles are an underly- 
ing framework of the facts. They are not empirical statements 
but rather they are the presuppositions of empirical state- 
ments and provide a scaffolding or constitute a pre-existing 
mould inside which we build up or present our empirical know- 
ledge. Most statements have presuppositoins which can be 
questioned but we reach the stage where such questioning can- 
not be carried any further. It is these presuppositions 
Which become “absolute presuppositions" or "categorial prin- 
ciplessrn 

For Walsh, these categorial principles are fundamental 
components of metaphysical systems and among such systems he 
numbers materialism. The materialist extends the principle 
that nothing occurs which cannot be accounted for in natural 
ternsn from utseresitrictedwapplacati oniei nisi ence: to Mcover 
questions of any sort, including those of morals and religion. 
From serving as an absolute presupposition covering the 
restricted set of questions asked by scientists, this prin- 


ciple becomes an absolute presupposition covering any question 
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Whatever. Thus, the materialist is not willing to allow 

talk of miracles or of the grace of God to make any serious 
sensertiOneinesother hand. as we*have seen. the itheist.is 

not prepared to accept such a presupposition. He believes 
that there are events which have occurred, or could occur 
Which would not in principle, be explicable in natural terms, 
but rather demand an explanation in terms of the transcendent. 

It would seem that the acceptance of the truth of 
either materialism or theism depends on the acceptance of 
the categorial principles which underlie each of them and, 
to that extent, they may be described as metaphysical systems 
as Walsh defines them. Thus, the major difference between 
the two views will lie in the presuppositions which regulate 
each of the different belief systems, and, in the final 
analysis, discussion between the two parties must involve 
the discussion of the differing absolute presuppositions. 

It might appear from this that we are approaching the 
position held by Phillips in that the non-believer and the 
believer seem to be in the position where they fail to under- 
stand each other, at least to some extent. Phillips wishes 
to argue that neither can contradict the other because: "If 
One man contradicts another, they can be said to share a 
common understanding, to be playing the same game," but in 
the case of the dispute between the theist and the atheist, 
two different games are being played. Thus, he recognizes 
the degree of incommensurability which exists between the 


statements of the theist and the non-believer. But, as we 
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have seen, Phillips seems to want to say more than this, 
viz. that religious language is not assertive, and that this 
So partly because of this difference in the games which are 
being played. However, Phillips draws from this the follow- 
ing conclusions which do not appear to me to be warranted. 
hema rsitt is? that. int Wa) sh’ sitvermnss” thettcategorialeprin- 
ciples which underlie Christianity are, themselves, strictly 
relvgi oust beliefs oF Thus a Chris tiany believest in’ themiast 
Judgment, not because of other beliefs which do not count 
among those which are specifically religious, but because 
thiswe tor hin vas an ‘absolute: be lve or preésupposita oneey The 
second conclusion is that since religious beliefs have this 
absolute character, then they are not assertive in character 
but are regulative influences in a person's life. 

It may well be the case that certain religious beliefs 
are’ categorial principles, but it seems to me that these are 
often conditional on the acceptance of other beliefs. Thus, 
One could hold that God must be eternal in the way that 
Phillips® suggests, fas' tan’ ‘absolute ‘bel iets wiite: at? thers ame 
time, being of the opinion that God does not exist. Or, if 
it were known that a being existed who had the required 
qualities, then one could hold, as an absolute presupposi- 
tion, that he deserves unquestioning obedience. But, it may 
besipossibile ‘fora set’ of theistictcategorial! princi plestto 
be without application because we lack some outside justifica- 
tion for believing in the entity to which they might apply, 


and, apart from his argument from superstition, which we have 
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discussed, Phillips gives us no reason why this ni ooce Nos 

be so. I have suggested before that one of the Speirs 
presuppositions of Christianity might be that an inference 
can be made from assertions about the world to assertions 
about God and the conditions under which the move from world 
tof Godrican. be. made.« Now pits does, not, seem! ito. mer that: the 
categorial principle involved here should be regarded as one 
On erne “princi plesw ofy-Chras ttane beldjefgus i nces at ds iposisd bie 
for someone to accept it and at the same time hold that there 
is not sufficient evidence in the form of assertions about 
the world for us to conclude the truth of assertions about 
God. Such a presupposition would be independent of Christian- 
Lian Ngethiat sit. isenot a. speci fical lysreidgiouspbeldes, but, 

at the same time the difference between the atheist who does 
Node Nn Ohldysto. i t and: the: Christ ianad Se doinGs, toy Der datiieront 

in kind from that between the theist and the atheist who, 

in spite of their disagreement, share the same categorial 
principles. 

The second conclusion which Phillips seems to draw is 
that religious language is not assertive. It might be thought 
that this follows from the nature of the disagreement between 
two people who are not playing exactly the same language 
game, for, Phillips argues, such people do not contradict 
each other. From this, he concludes that religious beliefs 
Cannot be assertions and: "To construe these beliefs as 
hypothesis which may or may not be true is to falsify their 


character." There are two points which I would like to make 
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im answer’ to this. "First of all, %t > seems to me that we 
need not conclude the impossibility of two people ever con- 
tradicting each other when what they say is based on differ- 
ent sets of absolute beliefs. We could, conceivably, say 
that one man asserts, and the other denies, the existence 

of certain entities and that they genuinely contradict each 
other even though they do not work from the same presupposi- 
mons. ine a Case SUCH fdas this; however. there "1S pound tO 
be a difference in the criteria of evidence and argument 
between the two and it is here that the incommensurability 
between the two positions would lie. Although each person 
might understand, perfectly, the significance of the conclu- 
Sion which the other reaches, the process of reasoning used 
Will beat least partly meaningless to him. nas vs nov to 
say, however, that, when two people are working from differ- 
ent categorial principles, the negation by one man, of a 
statement made by the other, must always amount to a contra- 
diction. What we have shown is that contradiction is not 

an impossible occurrence. 

Secondly,8as both Phillips and Walsh seem to agree, 
absolute beliefs, or presuppositions, act as rules, or supply 
the=criteria, according to which, what Counts as evidence, 
as meaningful questions etc. are decided. Since they play 
this regulative role, it may be suggested that categorial 
principles cannot be thought of as assertions in that they 
have a part in determining what a proper assertion should 


be. It seems to me, however, that not all theistic beliefs 
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are dusolute ih thi sesense- asyl have argued above. Some of 
them depend on more general presuppositions which are not 
specifically religious beliefs. The question now arises as 
to the logical status of those statements which depend for 
their meaning on the acceptance of certain categorial prin- 
ciples. Are they assertive? This is a question to which I 
hope to return later but perhaps the following points, made 
by Walsh, give us some reason to think that they are. He 
argues** that statements which depend for their validity on 
the acceptance of a set of categorial principles are, never- 
theless, assertions. A metaphysician who builds his system 
On such principles has "to display liberal examples of the 
treatment he recommends, a process which involves him in much 
detailed description and interpretation. Much Metaphysical 
theory consists in the adducing of facts to support or refute 
a theory" and "a system of metaphysics which cannot round 
facts which are at first sight awkward for its pretentions 

is like a system of law which cannot be applied." 

I think that we are now in a position to give an 
account of religious beliefs which will enable us to proceed 
on the basis that many theists feel that they can justify 
what they believe on grounds which are not exclusively 
religious and that they are rationally entitled to think in 
this way. I have agreed with Phillips that the beliefs of 
Christianity depend for their significance on the acceptance 
of absolute presuppositions but I have argued that it is 


false to say that all religious beliefs are absolute and 
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that at least some depend on other, absolute beliefs of a 
more general application. 

It seems to me that the following questions arise from 
Crise nes T1rst "concerns. the nature on ctiess taLements <0 0 
the theistic belief as they relate to underlying absolute 
presuppositions. To what extent can they be said to be 
assertive in that their truth or falsity depends solely on 
conditions in the world? The second concerns rational dis- 
cussion between those who differ as to their absolute beliefs. 
What standards of correctness apply here and how can it be 
shown that one absolute belief is preferable to another? I 
would now like to show that the same problems appear in the 
philosophy of science and that an investigation of how they 
are to be resolved will shed a good deal of light on their 


occurrence in the philosophy of religion. 
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Inethis chapteryelewouldeliké to’show thatsthelpro- 
blems connected with absolute presuppositions in the philo- 
sophy of religion are also part of a wider range of problems 
of the same type. This being the case, the question of 
rational choice between the absolute beliefs which separate 
the believer from the atheist and the difficulties concern- 
ing the assertive form of statements which depend on certain 
absolute presuppositions for their significance can both be 
considered within a wider context than that of the philosophy 
of religion. 

To begin with, I would like to discuss the major 
BSSues@which H*Ss lKkubnfpresentsminahistStructure ofeSerentit= 
Pie Revolutions. and other related writings, in the light 
of what has been said in the last chapter. Kuhn argues that 
the conception of science as the simple accumulation of 
factSeis aneirtherna truesaccountfofrtihetactualwprogressxof 
science, not a plausible description of the ideal method by 
which scientific advance should take place. The historical 
argument with which the first of these contentions is esta- 
blished need not concern us here, but what he attempts to 
show is that in its actual progress, the scientific enter- 
prise has not been simply cumulative. Rather, it has been 
punctuated by upheavals and conceptual changes which Kuhn 


refers to as "scientific revolutions". Developments have 
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taken place by the supplanting of formerly accepted theories 
and recognized achievements by new ones which are incompat- 
ible with the old. The practice of science is normally 
based on the acceptance of what Kuhn refers to as "paradigms". ¢ 
A paradigm consists of one or more scientific achievements 
which are acknowledged by a particular scientific community, 
for a time, as supplying the foundation for its further prac- 
tice. Those who base their research on such a paradigm, are 
engaged in what Kuhn describes as "normal science". For 
normal science to be possible, te achievements embodied in 
the appropriate paradigm must be sufficiently unprecedented 
to attract an adhering group away from competing modes of 
Scientific activity, and sufficiently open ended to leave 
all sorts of problems for its members to solve. A scientific 
revolution consists of the rejection of what was accepted 
as the paradigm up to that time and the adoption of some 
other set of theories and achievements. What is practiced 
in the intervening period is referred to by Kuhn as "extra- 
ordinary science" a period when there is dispute as to which 
of a number of conflicting paradigms should be accepted. 

There are certain difficulties in the notion of a 
paradigm as it occurs in the main body of Kuhn's book,° but 
lepdo oot epropose, toediscuss gthemeshere je cingrecognizimg these 
difficulties, Kuhn acknowledges that he has used the term in 
two different senses: 

On the one hand, it stands for the entire constella- 


tion of beliefs, values, techniques, and so on shared 
by the members of a given community. On the other, it 
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denotes one sort of element in that constellation, 

the concrete puzzle-solutions which, employed as 

models or examples, can replace explicit rules as 

aspasis for the <o lution of the remaimd go, puzz les 

of normal science. 

The first sense of paradigm I take to be equivalent to the 
conceptual scheme through which the work of a given scientific 
community takes place. The second concerns the means whereby 
the individual scientist becomes and remains a member of a 
community and how each individual member recognizes and works 
within a given scientific tradition. 

What is involved in the acceptance of a paradigm? In 
accepting it, the scientist has committed himself to a cer- 
tain view as to the population of the universe and the 
behaviour of that population. He has accepted a certain 
ontology and assumptions as to what is possible within it. 
The paradigm is also the source of methods, problem fields 
and standards of solution accepted by any mature scientific 
community at any given time. Thus, when a paradigm change 
has occurred, this has involved the acceptance of a Hap rerent 
ontology and/or a difference in the list of methods, problem 
fields and standards of solution which are considered legiti- 
mate or appropriate. For this reason, Kuhn detects a large 
element of incommensurability between statements based on 
the old paradigm and those of their successors. Those 
scientists who failed to make the transition to the new 
paradigm and those who accepted the new position, experienced 


difficulties in their discussions with each other because of 


a partial failure to understand each others' position. They 
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disagreed as to what counts as a problem and what counts as 
a solution according to their acceptance of the different 
paradigms, and to some extent, they talked through each 
other when debating the merits of their respective positions. 
The assumptions embodied in the acceptance of a para- 
digm can not be presented as part of a list of beliefs to 
which the scientist holds but, rather, they are responsible 
for determining the thinking which makes it possible for the 
scientist to hold just those opinions. Thus, where there is 
disagreement over the acceptance of paradigms, the parties 
concerned must argue for their case in a manner which is 
partly circular. The difference between them is on so basic 
a level that, on certain issues, they have not a common method 
of rational argument by which to resolve their disagreement 
but they must base their justifications on the very assump- 
tions which are responsible for their differences. The dis- 
pute between those who hold to different paradigms is based 
on the fact that they have different conceptions of the onto- 
logy of the universe and what is to count as legitimate pro- 
cedure in science. Forming a part. of that proceduresare the 
criteria governing what are to count as acceptable methods 
of discussion between opposing factions, and since these will 
often differ between paradigms, there will be an extent to 
which the assertions of a man who accepts one paradigm will 
be either meaningless or a subject of misunderstanding for 
one who holds to another. 


Historically, then,, Kuhn claims ,,the disagreement 
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between those who have held to different, consecutive, 
scientific paradigms, has included this element of incommen- 
surability between their view, and this is demonstrated by 
the fact that normal scientific argument and discussion 
become only partially relevant. The choice between the two 
paradigms cannot be made on the basis of ordinary scientific 
research "but if two -sc1entists “fail ‘to realize ‘that =tney ‘do 
not accept the same paradigm, they will have a frustrating 
time in attempting to push their own opinions. 

Kuhn's account suggests that the practice of science 
involves the acceptance of something which is close to being 
a metaphysical system as defined by W.H. Walsh. If the 
difference between scientists, who disagree in the paradigms 
Wwircn they accepts principally fcowsists “of “their “farl'ure’ to 
share a common ontology and to recognize a common methodo- 
logy, then such a disagreement must be very similar in kind 
to the case where two people fail to share absolute presupposi- 
tions. Furthermore, to accept a paradigm, would be to assent 
to one set of absolute presuppositions rather than another, 
at least to some extent, in the same way that this obtains 
for metaphysical systems. Thus Kuhn remarks "that Newton's 
second law of motion, though it took centuries of difficult 
factual and theoretical research to achieve, behaves for 
those committed to Newton's theory very much like a purely 
logical statement that no amount of observation could refute."° 
Such a statement, however, would not be true for purely logi- 


cal reasons. The Newtonian would accept it without question 
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because, for him, it would have become an absolute presupposi- 
tion and although it might behave as a logical statement, as 
far as the relevance of factual discovery is concerned, it 

TS accepted” asetrue® for™aetotal ly@different@reason® ives. 
because it’ is an absolite presuppositions 

So far, it would appear, that the same difficulties 
which arise in disputes over the merits of rival metaphysical 
Systems have also appeared in discussions between those who 
differ in their acceptance of scientific paradigms. The real 
cause of the disagreement stems, in both cases, from the 
difference in presuppositions or the unquestioned assumptions 
whven each’ party holds’, and ‘so, iWwneeach® case’, tthe? kind of 
procedure used for solving disputes between those who work 
within the same metaphysical system of normal scientific 
tradition is itself in dispute. However, need this diffi- 
culty ‘arise inescrence: “Might 1trnot' be: the casey thatenin 
an ideal situation there would be no necessity for scientific 
work to be governed by a paradigm at all? Could science not 
arrive at an objective account of the world which does not 
require a ‘paradigm Tor its "acceptance? 

Kuhn does not think that it is possible to conduct 
scientific enquiry outside the context of a paradigm, for 
cis Must ‘presuppose the possibility of our Mecess? stoi ta Set 
of fixed and neutral observations. He rejects the notion 
that what changes with a paradigm is merely the scientists' 
interpretation of observations which are themselves fixed 


once and for all by the nature of the environment and of the 
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perceptual apparatus. Interpretation does not seem to be 

an optional extra to an experience of stable and neutral 

data. Kuhn considers that the theory of our access to neutral 
datanisjitself,«closesto-beingga) paradigmtand sineeethiseds 
the case, there is no straight-forward way of showing that 
another views isrtoabe preferredstotiteieNeverthelessiyit 

seems to me that his reasons for rejecting this position are 
conceptual and therefore logically compelling. 

To a large extent, the data which we experience are 
governed by the paradigms to which we hold. This is not to 
say that what we experience is not a result of stimuli which 
Originate outside ourselves but that these stimuli are selected 
and rejected, noted or ignored and arranged in order of prio- 
rity according to the dictates of the paradigm to which a 
scientist holds. It is these data, as defined by paradigms, 
which are the object of our observations, for they, alone, 
are available to be observed. Kuhn is thus arguing that 
Eretstimulationsofnounasense oOrganSeistnotasuGticientato 
account for the contents of our perceptual experience, because 
we can perceive only what we are taught or what our conceptual 
Systems allow us to see. 

In»order: for us to accept that, we haveiaccess toa 
neutral, immediate experience of the world, independent of 
the imposition of any conceptual scheme, Kuhn argues that 
we must be able to have a language in order to analyze such 
experience.° It does not seem that such a language is poss- 
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one and Kuhn considers that any such effort is hopeless. 
The possibility of a netural observation language sdanerte 
depend on a theory of perception and a theory of the mind 
which allows for awareness of all stimulation of the sense 
organs. But, as a matter of fact, there is a selective pro- 
cess which determines those stimuli which are noted by the 
brain and those which are not. Thus, on a purely physio- 
logical level, without assuming the truth of any theory of 
the mind, there is reason for saying that only some of the 
stimulations of the sense organs are made available for 
observation. On the other hand, psychological experiments 
with gestalt figures would suggest that the mind selects the 
information which is presented to it in one way rather than 
another. Thus, from the same information, e.g., a series of 
lines on a piece of paper, one man may observe a drawing of 
anduck*and*another  thatof -atrabbit. = -inomany casesqeby 
isolation of some feature and the suggestion that he think 
of it in a different way, or by some similar method, a person 
may be induced to change his principle of selection so that 
he can switch from seeing the drawing of the duck to seeing 
that. of@ther rabbi teeorevices*versaverlteistevident? that™there 
is more to this phenomenon than the observation of neutral 
data, but that what goes to make up the object which is 
observed is the result of some principle of selection applied 
by the perceiver. 

Kuhn also argues that the search for a neutral observa- 


tion language must begin from the existing languages, which, 
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far from being neutral, refer to objects which are determined 
by paradigms and which are not identical with the required 
raw experience of the world. To precede such a language, 

the attempt is made to eliminate all non-logical and non- 
perceptual terms but even so, such a language still pre- 
Supposes a host of expectations about nature, which have 

been taken from ordinary language, and if these expectations 
are violated, the language ceases to work. Kuhn does not 
know what it would be like to have language without any such 
expectations nor does he think that any such account is forth- 
coming. 

If we have no access to the required immediate experi- 
ence, then it must be the case that all our observations con- 
cern objects which exist merely in virtue of the paradigm 
which is accepted. The paradigm determines those objects 
which are available to be the immediate objects of awareness. 
Thus, the contents of our experience are not simply the 
stimuli which we receive but rather, we see them in terms 
of objects which have their existence according to the para- 
diomawhucth 1S .adonted. Kuhn tivinks stnates Cientists cave angi t 
when they treat items such as oxygen, pendulums or planets 
as the contents of their immediate experience. The only 
alternative. to the objects seen.at any particular time sis 
not the perception of some neutral fixed data but vision 
through another paradigm. 

It is apparent that much of W.H. Walsh has to say about 


absolute presuppositions is involved in this. Categoria] 
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principles form the framework for empirical statements. They 
are not to be numbered among factual statements but they are 
the presuppositions of factual statements and as such they 
are not open to the same kind of justification. Categorial 
principles serve as the underlying rules which govern the 
making of factual assertions in that they are applied to 
experience in order that we can interpret and explain it. 

The way in which we investigate factual questions, those 
forms of inquiry which are considered to be legitimate, the 
ontology which we recognize, all embody and presuppose cer- 
tain absolute presuppositions and once again Walsh seems to 
be making the same point as does Kuhn in his portrayal of 
scientific paradigms. However, is it possible to give an 
account of the world without a commitment to any absolute 
presuppositions? If Kuhn's arguments against the impossibi- 
lity of a neutral observation language are valid, then they 
also apply to the question of a description of the world which 
is free from absolute presuppositions. Insofar as they deter- 
mine what the immediate objects of our experience are to be, 
scientific paradigms include the rules in accordance with 
which the stimuli which we receive from the world are 
organized to be seen as the objects of our immediate aware- 
ness. As rules which control the way in which we see the 
world, these aspects of a paradigm must be identical with 
categorial principles as Walsh defines them. Thus, an 
account of the world which does not involve absolute pre- 


suppositions must also be one which is independent of a para- 
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digm. To have either of these, therefore, it must be possible 
for us to have access to a system of observation, the objects 
of which are determined by sensory experience alone. 

Having shown that the possibility of neutral observa- 
tion is necessary for a meaningful account of experience 
which is independent of either paradigms or categorial prin- 
Caples. ah Would likes. brietly..t0 crtesthesmreasousawhtch 
strongly suggest that its analysis in terms of a language 
is not possible. The first is that which Kuhn has presented 
and which has been outlined above. This is also used by 
Mary Hesse in her "Duhem, Quine and a New Empiricism"” where 
she refers to Duhem's distinction between practical facts and 
Lheoreticalefacts. What .issprimaridy significant forascience 
is not the precise nature of what we directly observe but 
rather the interpretive expression which we give to this. 
Practical facts are what we directly observe while theoreti- 
cal facts are the interpretive expression of these. Hesse 
anquesethdatedslinguisticyexpression of practicalafacts will 
not serve as a basis for science. "They are inprecise, 
ambiguous, corrigible, and on their own ultimately meaning- 
lesSgentnneyenave.no organizalionpwhicheispintrinsic Loythen- 
selves but rather, their relative significance is imposed 
Onathenetrom outsideas:ingadditionstoptihis., eethenesiswasgsense 
in which they are literally inexpressible" because, “as soon 
as we begin to try to capture a practical fact in language, 
we are committed to some theoretical interpretation." Il 
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have a language which is composed of practical facts. Stand- 
ards of comparison, description and recognition which stile 
necessary for the existence of the language are not to be 
derived from the "raw data" presented by practical facts. 

The second argument is that it is meaningless to speak 
of an observation language which is a neutral description of 
states ofPaftairs # *Our"awdreness of *practiical “facts “is not 
of things in the world but of the stimulation of our sense 
organs. The move from awareness of stimuli to the observa- 
tion of things in the world is made possible by principles 
Which are extrinsic to the stimuli. Thus, statements “whose 
meaning as descriptions of states of affairs is supposed to 
be transparent, and whose truth-value is supposed to be 
individually decidable by setting up the appropriate observa- 
tion situations,"© cannot be meaningfully conceived of. 

If the neutral data which we experience is of the stimulation 
of our sense organs and a neutral observation language is 

one which refers to the world, then we need to be able to 
Ugarist Orn What “fs Sthe “case “as’ far Pads “thes timulati on “of our 
sense organs is concerned into what is the case as regards 
the world. It would seem, however, that there is no way in 
which such a transformation can be meaningfully accomplished 
and thus, no meaningful notion of a transparent observation 
language.” 

So far, then, we see that any account of the world 
must include rules which are presupposed by that account and 


which determine rather than fall under the justifications 
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which are made by those who accept it. Kuhn's notion of a 
paradigm and Walsh's notion of a categorial principle would 
both seem to include or consist of such rules and assumptions. 
But.A aS; an account ofyKuhn!s position this would bex«too 
simple. Although the effect of a paradigm on a scientific 
tradition is similar to the part which would be played by a 
set of explicit rules and assumptions in that it determines 
legitimate scientific method, etc., Kuhn wishes to argue that 
the determination of a paradigm acts at an even deeper level 
Chane this es lt. ise to “Kuhnn Ss dgScussSi0ngOt whaseY | eWwendedts 
ramifications that we will now turn. 

Kuhn considers that it is fairly easy to find the esta- 
blished paradigms of a mature scientific community but when 
it comes to expressing them as sets of rules, the enterprise 
becomes much more difficult. The search for a body of rules 
which is competent to constitute a given normal research 
tradi tioneisedounds Loeresult line frustrationis iihesreason 
foOceciise Kile thanksS.» 1Shtlatethesstientastsannopscnanen is 
agree on the identification of a paradigm without agreeing 
to’or,attempting to,produce a, full interpretation; of it. 

The inspection of a paradigm might be aided by the formula- 
tion of rules and assumptions which it is thought to contain, 
but such an inspection does not depend on the possibility 

of this formulation. Indeed, the existence of a paradigm 
does not imply that such rules exist to be formulated. 

Ay paradions, then.seds—not reducibleyto,eayset of rules 


and assumptions in the form of statements and this means 
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that it cannot be set out verbally. We cannot, therefore, 
discover whether a certain paradigm is accepted by a given 
group af scientists bY Tooking fora set of-statements to 
Which they Would alt*assent. "BUC. 1fetnts "15> so. now can 
we meaningfully speak of the inspection of paradigms, and 
how can we account for the identification, by scientists, 
of those who accept the same paradigms as themselves? Kuhn 
thinks that this can be accounted for in terms of Wittgen- 
stein's theory of family resemblances. The research pro- 
blems and techniques which arise within a normal scientific 
tradition are not bound together by the fact that they satisfy 
some explicit or even fully discoverable set of rules and 
assumptions. "Instead, they may relate by resemblance and 
by modelling to one or another part of the scientific corpus 
which the community in question recognizes as among its 
established achievements." !9 
Kuhn gives the following reasons for holding that para- 
digms are "prior to more binding, and more complete than any 
set of rules for research that could be unequivocally abstract- 


ut Tie first 1S tnhessevere cditti1curcy OF 1s — 


ed from them. 
covering the rules for scientific procedure which the para- 
agrons are tnougnte to contain. Tne second tS" that» a scientiric 
education does not include the teaching of concepts, laws and 
theories in the abstract and by themselves. These are al] 
learned "in a historically and pedagogically prior unit that 
displays them with and through their applications," !@ 


although the scientist may show his ability to use the con- 
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cepts, laws and theories which underlie his work, he may 

be little better than a layman at characterizing the accepted 
basis of his field. The third reason is that the need for 
explicit rules and assumptions only appears in periods when 
theres is nogaccepted.paradigm..-Ilt+ris,onsthesesoccasionssalone 
that scientists debate over legitimate methods, problems and 
standards of solution, whereas, in the periods when there is 
anegacceptedsparadigm, such,questions nevervanise. sAsehis 
final reason for accepting the view that paradigms are prior 
to formulated rules and assumptions, Kuhn cites the diversi- 
fied nature of scientific enquiry, which, nonetheless, could 
be said to subscribe to the same paradigm. Since the exist- 
ence of explicit rules and assumptions would call for a more 
monolithic and integrated structure, it would appear that 
Kuhneseaccount of panadigms. is emore «satisfactory. 

If paradigms operate on this pre-verbal level, then it 
is clear that the disagreement between scientists who accept 
different paradigms will be at a more profound level than 
would be. the case if their differences could be set out.as 
a series of statements. In a case where two people differ 
as to their absolute presuppositions, we have, so far, no 
reason to suppose that each of them could identify the state- 
ments which the other is prepared to accept without question, 
but Kuhn wants to say that we are not in a position to make 
anv sucheidentificationae lteiseingtheslighbtpo inthis _pthatal 
would like to examine what Kuhn has to say concerning the 


transition from one paradigm to another and the nature of 
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the disagreement between those who make the transition and 
those who do not. 

Kuhn argues that there can be no scientific work which 
is not goverened by a paradigm. This follows from the 
impossibility of a neutral observation language, for although 
a paradigm may not be reducible to a set of explicit rules 
and assumptions, yet it acts in the same way in its govern- 
ing of the scientific enterprise. A paradigm can only be 
rejected when there is another one available to take its 
place, since we cannot have the alternative of no paradigm 
at all. What account, then, can we give of the change from 
One paradigm to another? Kuhn suggests that such a transi- 
tion closely resembles what takes place in a change in visual 
gestalt, when, for example, a pattern of lines on a piece of 
paper may appear to us at one time as the drawing of a duck 
and at another time as the drawing of a rabbit, and we are 
conscious of experiencing a switch between the two appear- 
ances Atalit eis tthis eswitch which Kuhn dwishes atomuseei 7 enlilustra- 
tion of what takes place in the transition from one paradigm 
to another, for the other aspects of gestalt change are not 
appropriate. In science, we do not see something as some- 
thing else - we have no access to neutral data. But in the 
case of gestalt phenomena, we do have independent access to 
the lines on the paper. | Also, in a gestalt experiment, we 
Can sometimes, though not always, switch from one appearance 
tosanothensbut! efonskuhijathis does: not appear eto beetie foease 


as far as scientific paradigms are concerned. He disagrees 
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with Sir Karl Popper's contention that "we can break out of 
our framework at any time... (into) a better and roomier 
dnem.2i(from which)dweacanfat any moment break out again," !7 
for if this were the case "there ought to be no very special 
difficulties about stepping into someone else's framework 
in order to evaluate it." In other words, we are not at 
liberty to switch from one paradigm to another as we please. 
Therenanestwotressonsaforithise alhe firstidstthatesuns 

like the case of the gestalt figure, we have no access to 
any data which is neutral between all paradigms. In an 
example such as that of the duck/rabbit, we have the lines 
on the paper which serve as an external standard against 
which the switch in vision can be demonstrated but with para- 
digms we have no such standard, as is shown by the impossi- 
bility of neutral observation. Without some neutral means 
of comparison, the scientist will have difficulty in grasp- 
ing the nature of another paradigm while at the same time 
retaining a clear conception of his own. In moving from one 
paradigm to another there is no indication as to how one may 
retrace one's steps but to understand and grasp another para- 
digm is to be converted to it. 

The second reason concerns Kuhn's contention that a 
paradigm exists prior to, and cannot be reduced to, a set 
of explicit rules and assumptions. This means that the 
scientist» is not in a position) to articulate, thesrules, and 
assumptions which underlie his work and if he can identify 


the paradigm which he accepts, as opposed to another, this 
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can only be on a pre-verbal level. But this entails that 

we have no means of discovering how it is that another para- 
digm differs from our own for if we are not in a position to 
formulate it in terms of rules and assumptions, neither is 

the person with whom we may differ and this means, in effect, 
that we cannot discuss our differences since we cannot give 
them any verbal expression. To enter another normal scientific 
tradition in order to evaluate it, we must be able to inspect 
the paradigm in question without the aid of formulated rules 
and assumptions. As we have seen, Kuhn considers that a 
paradigm governs the scientific enterprise not because it 
embodies a series of rules and assumptions but because all 

the parts of the tradition in question are related to each 
other in terms of a family resemblance and the acceptance 

of a paradigm entails the ability to recognize the members 

of a certain family of phenomena which is defined by a net- 
work of resemblances between its members rather than some 

One thing or set of things which those members have in common. 
To examine another paradigm is to be able to recognize an 
alternative family relation to that which one already accepts. 
But we cannot formulate the criteria according to which this 
recognition on our part takes place; we merely recognize, 

or fail to recognize the existence of one or another family 
relation. Now, as we have seen, the contents of our immediate 
experience are perceived only by virture of our acceptance 

of a paradigm and to change paradigms is to change these 


objects. But, this means that the former objects are no 
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longer part of our present experience and since we have no 
means of identifying them, we cannot revert to our former 

way of seeing the world once we have made the change. We 
have no neutral standard between paradigms with which we can 
compare them and, at the same time we are unable to formulate 
them in terms of explicit rules and assumptions. 

I think that we are now in a position to discuss the 
problem of rational disagreement between those who hold to 
Cifierents paradigms, but®tirst, | WoUld» like to deal witha 
difference which has emerged above between the operation of 
a paradigm and that of a set of categorial principles. In 
his discussion of the latter, Walsh appears to assume that 
they can be located and identified as verbal statements within 
the metaphysical system which a person may hold. Thus, one 
may identify the absolute presuppositions of another's meta- 
physical system and agree to the validity of the conclusions 
drawn from them without being committed to the presuppositions 
themselves and therefore without accepting the system. In 
the case of a paradigm, however, Kuhn argues that we do not 
have such access to another's position while at the same time 
maintaining our own. We have seen that this follows from two 
things, the impossibility of a neutral language between para- 
digms and the preverbal nature of a paradigm's influence. 

When discussing the relevance of a neutral observation langu- 
age to competing categorial principles, we say that,einsorar 
as they form the framework for empirical statements, we cannot 


have a language which is neutral between them. But if this 
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is the case, then, without a neutral standard of comparison, 
we will have the same difficulty with their identification 

as we do with paradigms, and it would seem that it is imposs- 
ible for us to have access to different metaphysical systems 
in the way that Walsh suggests. 

As things now stand, we may draw the disagreeable con- 
clusion that where men differ as to their metaphysical systems 
Om gnerscientific traditions which they accent, they are not 
in a position to identify the issues in which they differ 
with their opponents. From this it follows that no rational 
discussion between the two positions can occur. However, 
this conclusion depends on the assumption (i) that there can 
be no neutral standard between conflicting paradigms or 
categorial principles and (ii) that a paradigm cannot be 
rendered as a set of explicit rules and assumptions. My 


next chapter will be devoted to an examination of these. 
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CHAPTER 3 


I think we are now in a position to assume, without 
further argument, that there can be no observation of the 
world without the operation of some interpretative scheme 
which originates from and is applied by the observer himself. 
We can conclude the impossibility of a neutral observation 
of the world which is a function of the stimuli which we 
receives dhoneseelnithe lightrof thiseeand thesotiertconclu- 
sions of the last: chapter, I am concerned to deal with the 
following two issues. First, I want to show that the impossi- 
bility of neutral observation, as above, does not mean that 
there can be no standard which is neutral between scientific 
paradigms. The fact that we must see the world through a 
conceptual scheme, which is applied to the stimuli we receive, 
is not sufficient to deprive us of a means whereby we can 
examine different paradigms without committing ourselves to 
them. Second, I want to deal with Kuhn's claim that paradigms 
are prior to any verbalization that can be made of them. I 
shall examine the extent to which this must be true and 
whether or not this forces us to conclude the impossibility 
of finding a neutral position between paradigms. 

It is conceivable that, sometime in the future, man 
will meet with a race of equally intelligent beings which 


originate from elsewhere in the Universe. It seems plausible 
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to suggest that such an encounter holds the following possi- 
pilupies ditiertitrs tris thatethetaliens willfhaveva eaiay 
different conceptual scheme from our own and that this is 
accompanied by sense organs which respond to entirely differ- 
ent@sees of stimuli. falnusuchtatvedseseitomayebeapossibie for 
each race to be aware of the existence of the other, but it 
is most unlikely that any meaningful contact or co-operation 
could take place, except on the most primitive of levels. 

On the other hand, a large degree of co-operation 
between the two races might be possible. We can construct 
the events after the manner of many a science fiction story. 
The space ship lands, the crew meet with the strange-looking 
aliens, after some effort they manage to establish a means 
of communication and some degree of co-operation emerges 
between the two races. Let us suppose that there is a great 
difference between the overall conceptual scheme which is 
held by the aliens and that which is held by the humans. If 
this were so, there would be a good deal of incommensurabi- 
lity between the different ways in which they viewed the 
universe. But, to the extent that they communicate and 
co-operate, the two races must also share the same conceptual 
system. Such interaction would be impossible if they did 
not share the same expectations, and had different notions 
ofspatial location, did:not recognize the same objects, etc., 
within the universe of discourse of the communication which 
they had with each other. To share such a conceptual scheme 


is a necessary condition for any communication to take place. 
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It is possible that the method of communication used 
is quite different from those which are Separately used by 
the two races and that its universe of discourse would apply 
solely within those concepts which they had in common. Thus, 
it might be said to favour neither the conceptual scheme 
peculiar to the aliens or that which is peculiar to the 
humans, but to be completely neutral between the two view- 
points. Such a common means of communication could then 
serve as a neutral standard between the differing ways of 
seeing or as a base for expeditions, by each group, into what 
is unfamiliar about the conceptual system of the other. How 
could such a common standard be used for this purpose? Let 
us Suppose that the means of communication in question is a 
language whose universe of discourse is the common activity 
in which the humans and aliens take part. The language may 
be used in two ways, for the purposes of explaining a concep- 
tual scheme to a being who does not share it. The first would 
be to express one's beliefs about a certain topic directly 
in that language, e.g., express how one believed certain 
objects to behave where the objects were mutually recognized. 
However, such a method would have severe limitations since 
the vocabulary of the language would be restricted to those 
objects and situations which were governed by the common 
conceptual scheme. A second, more promising method, would 
be to use situations, which both parties understood, to 
construct models and analogies which would illustrate one's 


own system of thought. One obvious difficulty with this could 
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be that the common language may not be rich enough, or en- 
brace enough concepts, to allow meaningful analogies to be 
made. It is quite possible that the conceptual scheme which 
the two races have in common may be extremely narrow in its 
scope, but this does not mean that this must necessarily be 
the case where such a contact between beings like this takes 
places? Ie@can seeinothing eto count against thespossibiaiity 
that the common language should deal with all and only those 
concepts which are mutually held and that it should be com- 
plex enough to allow for analogies of the required kind. 

It should be noted that what the two races have in 
common is not the neutral observation of the raw data of their 
world, but a shared conceptual scheme. I have argued that 
such a conceptual scheme can serve as a standard which favours 
neither of the different conceptual systems held by the two 
qroups= of beings. "From this, it@follows*that our’ inability 
to see the world without processing the stimuli which we 
receive through the commitments to which we hold, does not 
imply that a neutral standard between conceptual systems 
cannotwex ists 

It seems to me that this is enough to suggest that a 
common standard between conceptual schemes may well exist 
even though such a standard presupposes its own conceptual 
scheme. We now need to show what the neutral standard 
between scientific paradigms could be in a society and cul- 
ture such as our own, and to demonstrate that such a standard 


can perfectly well embody the presuppositions of its own 
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conceptual system. I am indebted to C.A. Hooker! DOvet he 
arguments in support of this, but although they are directed 
Specifically towards P.K. Feyerabend's theories, I wish to 
apply them to our discussion of Kuhn in the last chapter. 

The first point which would seem to have a bearing on 
the existence of a neutral standard between paradigms is a 
factual onecs Kuhn suggests ,° that when a change of scientific 
paradigm occurs, the scientist who has made the transition 
hase come tonlive inea.different.worddpasstareas Nisapractice 
of science is concerned. There is a change in his perception 
in that he observes things which he did not see before and 
ceases to perceive what he saw formerly. The results of 
gestalt experiments suggest how this change can occur, and 
historical examples make it plausible to suggest that there 
has been such a switch in vision between paradigms. He does 
not accept the view that what changes between paradigms is 
not the objects which the scientist perceives but his inter- 
pretation of stable and neutral data which are independent 
of the imposition of any conceptual system. As we have seen, 
he argues that such neutral data do not exist, but that the 
point of view taken by the scientist, determines what the 
data are. Sensory experience is not fixed and neutral, but 
it Varies. forathe scientist saccondingstogthesnonmalescienti - 
fic tradition which he accepts. Kuhn bases this claim on 
what he sees as the results of certain psychological experi- 
ments® which are incompatible with a theory of the mind and 


of perception which would be needed for a tenable account of 
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neutral observation. Thus, when a scientist changes to 
another paradigm, he does not just change his principles 
of interpreting what he sees in the world, he switches from 
perceiving one set of data to perceiving another, and the 
very material which could be the subject of interpretation, 
itself, changes. 

I would now like to examine how this fares in the light 
Om afactualtclaim < tcountemato “that faboves Wht tis Measonabite 
to believe that a change in scientific theories of paradigms 
is not accompanied by changes in the non-conceptual physical 
context to which they apply. In other words, although a 
difference in my conceptual system might make a difference 
to how I organize the stimuli which I receive, this will make 
no change in the nature of the stimuli. Also, there is little 
reason to believe that the structure of man's sensory equip- 
ment exhibits significant variation or has changed signifi- 
Gantilyiwa thain inisitoriicaletti mesi.. *chinallyiwion scientific grounds , 
we can claim that the stimulated state of an organism's sen- 
sory equipment depends only on the context causally respons- 
ible for the stimulation, and the neuro-physiological structure 
of the sensory equipment. From this, we can conclude that in 
the same physical conditions the stimulated states of a group 
of people who held to different paradigms would all be more 


9 the 


or less the same." Ons Icolur sie, faist huh: tpoain bv ro uti 
stimulation of an organism's sensory equipment does not, by 
itself, determine what the perceptual experience of the 


individual is going to be or the beliefs which he will form 
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aS a consequence of this. What a person sees is also a func- 
tion of his beliefs expectations, desires, Lradningeee tc. 

All this would lead to the postulation that perception 
is fundamentally a process of selection, abstraction and 
transformation in the cortex of which culminates in a con- 
scious judgmental state. To validate Kuhn's claim that what 
the scientist sees varies with the paradigms which he accepts, 
we must establish that among those factors which are active 
in determining the cortical perceptual processing of the 
incoming physical information, are the scientific paradigms 
which the percipient accepts. Now, Hooker cites some results 
of psychological research which suggest that the theoretical 
beliefs which a percipient might have, do not in fact influ- 
ence his perceptual processing activity, save for some expecta- 
tions which are almost totally peripheral to the pursuit of 
modern science. He demonstrates the plausibility of this by 
pointing out that although Aristotle, Newton and Einstein all 
had different theoretical beliefs about what happens at sun- 
set, yet they all had the same experience of a “round golden 
light in the sky moving closer and closer to the horizon." 

He believes “it is no accident that no theory has been put 
forward under which the sun is square or green or observably 
Stationary inethesskys Mror theafacttormthesmaiter Tsethat 

it is downright impossible to believe that our theories could 
affect.our perceptions of these aspects of the sunset situa- 
tion whilst ever we remained sane."° 


Insofar as sarparadigmeis ‘assystemvof theoretical beliefs, 
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this would appear to be a strong counter-claim to the view 
which Kuhn espouses. We could argue that in fact the 
scientific paradigm which one holds does not influence the 
contents of perception in the manner or to the extent which 
Kuhn suggests. We could agree with him in accepting that an 
important element of the perceptual process is determined by 
geneva lubeliefsstexpectations, aeteuakbutaholdithat*®specihic 
theoretical beliefs, such as those of science, have no import- 
and influence on what the scientist perceives. Thus, we 
would have a set of data which are stable and neutral with 
regard to the beliefs embodied in scientific theories. But, 
as we have seen, Kuhn does not regard paradigms as sets of 
theoretical beliefs; rather, he thinks that they exist prior 
to and hence determine what the content of theories is to 


poms 


bedownotethink, showeverns othatethiseconsideration 1s 
sufficient to make Kuhn's position irrelevant as far as this 
argument is concerned. Although a paradigm may underlie the 
theoretical beliefs which a person holds in the manner which 
Kuhn describes, this does nothing to alter the fact that such 
beliefs do not influence his perceptual processing activity. 
Now it must be the case that a certain specific paradigm or 
setaof othemedetermines those beliefsninsofanfaseiteis «prior 
to them. Thus, it could be said that the specific determina- 
Hiontof cagparadigm, waskfar as etheoneticalgbelets aneacon; 
cerned, does not influence one's perceptual processing acti- 


vity. It would seem from this, therefore, that we can reason- 


ably speak of a core of perceptual experience which, as a 
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matter of fact, is independent of those scientific paradigms 
accepted at’ the’ time. 

Secondly, we can argue for the existence of a conceptual 
scheme which is free from commitment to any specific scienti- 
fic theory. We can single out those concepts, the possession 
of which is a necessary condition for having intelligible 
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Perceptualmexpersence, Sinus, aseHooker putsei cy 
fundamental level, we have the categorial concepts of space, 
Limese Causalicy, identitysequality and’sotone"SGAt atmore 
specific level still they include determinates of these 
determinable properties? If we put all these together, we 
find that we have a coherent conceptual scheme and that the 
possession of such a scheme is a necessary condition for 
intelligible sensory experience. 

While there is a reasonable measure of plausibility 
about this, as presented by Hooker, I am not sure that the 
nature of the necessity of this conceptual scheme for intel- 
ligible sensory experience is as clear as it might be. I 
think a good case could be made for saying that the possession 
of some conceptual system is logically necessary for any 
meaningful perceptual experience, but this leaves the ques- 
tions of whether this must be some one set of concepts which 
aliltmust» share, ore whether there?is©a* Variety°of such®sets, 
and if those which Hooker lists are all logically necessary 
for coherent perception. The treatment of these questions 
would demand the scope of a separate work, and consequently, 


I cannot answer them here in any kind of detail. Neverthe- 
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less, I think that the following comments will enable us to 
come to a reasonable conclusion. The first is that there 
appear to be at least a few concepts which must be possessed 
as a logically necessary condition for coherent perception. 
Thus, for example, any conceptual scheme which recognized 
objective particulars in its ontology would also have to 
possess etheunotions tof dspatijdlalocationsandémateyial bodies,” 
and it is arguable that an individual who had no conception 
of objective particulars could not be said to be a perceiver. 
Secondly, it is apparent that there is almost complete under- 
standing on a basic and practical level, among the entire 
human race and perhaps, though to a lesser extent, between 
humans and animals. (I am not sure in what way it could be 
suggested that a dog has a conceptual system, but he can come 
when we call him, eat his food when we give it to him, and 
find his way about the neighbourhood.) We can, surely con- 
eéludesfromitiniis that as, farwasstheymoreuiogtcallysprimitive 
concepts are concerned, there is a certain basic set which 
usesharedtby call men. “Wihirdly ,@toepossessBamconceptyi teas 
necessary to be able to apply it. Thus, if I have the notion 
Ofispatial Vocation lemust also have the 1dea of what it is 
for objects eto wbe #intdiffernentMpositionstandethis tnatunn 
implies that I know what it is for things to be in specific 
positions relative to each other. We see, therefore, how 
Hooker can build his conceptual system from "categorial con- 
cepts", through “determinable concepts" to "determinates of 
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these determinable properties”. Enmbthes lighttofitthese 
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comments, I think that we are in a position to conclude, 

On conceptual grounds, that there is a coherent conceptual 
scheme which is shared by all men, at least in fact if not 
from logical or metaphysical necessity. We can see that a 
language, embodying only those concepts, would be free from 
any specific theoretical commitment, for we have identified 
the conceptual scheme on logical grounds and with reference 
to only the most general of human characteristics. 

Finally, we can extend the scope of such a neutral, 
general conceptual scheme in tne light of the following 
factual considerations. We may reasonably suppose that the 
possession of a concept is closely bound up with the possess- 
TOnNSOF ae certain@neuro=physical*cortical structiretand oF 
certain cortical processing techniques. We may also assume 
Liavesthe "COMt Cal StLRUCTUrEeS OF Ga persone@is<a function of “his 
environment first and by his socio-cultural environment 
second. Thirdly, we may reasonably assume "that at least 
for literate Western man (but surely also for most men 
whether literate and "Western" or not), the macro-physical 
and fundamental socio-cultural environments in which they are 
raised are essentially the shmanll 

From these assumptions, Hooker feels we can conclude 
that throughout human history, there has been no essential 
change in the incoming stimuli which are fed to the cortex 
or the processing of those stimuli in the cortex, and that 
there is no significant variation among present day men as 


far as this is concerned. What this means, is that the sense 
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organs of all humans, provided those organs are not defective, 
will respond in essentially the same way to any given stimu- 
lus. Further, if we can correlate the state of the human 
cortex with the conceptual scheme which is held, we can con- 
clude that there is essentially one conceptual system, for 
tHe <py.ocess ig sof estimul ba which isiecommon tocahlh humans. 
Given this, we are now in a position to assert that funda- 
mental perceptual experience is the same for all men. If 
UhiisiaisipsO.) theneaat this slevel,.a descniptioniof& whatels 
perceived will be independent of any specific scientific 
theories which occur during the historical evolution of 
science. Consequently, we have a wide context of observa- 
tion which is neutral between any competing scientific con- 
texts and which may be described in a language which is free 
from any commitment to any specific theory. 

We have shown, so far, that the impossibility of 
observation without the imposition of a conceptual scheme 
possessed by the perceiver, is not sufficient to rule out the 
existence of a level of perception which is neutral between 
anysspecific theory. Since different theories require differ- 
ent conceptual schemes for their intelligibility it also 
follows that the collection of concepts necessary for this 
neutral observation are independent of those which are pecu- 
liar to the theory in question. In the light of this, it 
Was suggested that the uncommitted observation level might 
serve as a standard against which the characteristics of two 


different conceptual schemes could be examined. The signifi- 
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cance of the statements of a theory could be demonstrated, 
to one who did not accept its underlying conceptual scheme, 
by translation into the common, neutral language, or by ana- 
logies in terms of that language. 

The question now arises, however, as to whether the 
possession of a common, neutral conceptual system, with its 
attendant language, would be sufficient for the understand- 
ing of such analogies and models. For Kuhn, one of the most 
Fundamental elements of belonging to a particular scientific 
tradition is possessing the ability to see the resemblance 
of varieties of situations to the various scientific achieve- 
ments which are regarded, at that time, as supplying the 
foundations for further practice. Such achievements are 
referred to, by Kuhn, as exemplars shared by the appropriate 
scientific community. The ability to recognize and act on 
such resemblances constitutes the following of the correct 
procedure within a scientific tradition, and amounts to see- 
ing the world in a certain way. “He (the scientist) views 
the situations that confront him in the same gestalt as other 
members of his specialists' group." !2 Only when a student 
has the ability to see the problems which he is given to 
solve as like those examples to which he has been given the 
solutions, is he on the way to becoming a member of the 
scientific community. 

By what criteria, then, does a scientist categorize 
the situations he encounters as being the same type as the 


exemplars which he accepts? We have already noted Kuhn's 
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view that this activity cannot be analyzed in verbal state- 
ments. Situations are not recognized as being members of a 
group because there is some one thing which is common to 
each of them, nor can the procedure, by which they are seen 
as members of such a group, be presented as the following 

of a set of explicit rules and assumptions. The temptation 
to ask for "the criteria by which particular situations are 
grouped into similarity sets should be resisted in this 
case," !3 Instead, the categorization of the situations 
Gncounteredvin Scientific activity ts atouberaccauntedacor yin 
terms of a family resemblance relation which holds between 
each item in the similarity set. Thus, rather than learning 
aarheoryeandfasseteof rules forcapplyingeitsatheuscientist 
acquires the skill of being able to recognize certain family 


14 i 


resemblances to the examples which he has been shown. 
follows from this that when a student has been educated in 
scientific procedures he has not learned a set of explicit 
rules together with the area of their application, rather he 
has learned a capacity for placing certain phenomena within 
certain classifications. 

Kuhn refers to such an accomplishment as “tactic know- 
ledge" which is learned by doing science rather than by 
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acquiring rules for doing it. 
can we give of it? Kuhn.is unsure if, indeed, “knowledge” 
is the correct expression to be used in this case, but he 
feels that there are reasons for exploring it: "It has been 


transmitted through education; it has, by trial, been found 
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more effective than its historical competitors’ in*a-group’s 
current environment; and, finally, it is subject to change 
both through further education and through the discovery 
of misfits with the environment." But, it is unlike our 
normal use of a word in that, "we have no direct access to 
what it is we know, no rules or generalizations with which 
tovexpress ‘this knowledge." !® 
It appears as if Kuhn considers this knowledge, which 
underltes *ouUr*®ability to place situations= wi thine similarity 
S@tSy as DeTfg Simi Var*in*kinds’ to that which™can = besexplicit- 
ly stated in verbal form. I would like to suggest, however, 
that his result of a scientific training would be more accu- 
rately described as a skill. As such, we can express it more 
expeditiously in terms of "knowing how", rather than "know- 
ing that", according to the distinction which has been made 


by Gilbert Byler! 


Thus, an important part of the scientist's 
Sravhing consists of tnculcating the skill *or*arrnanging=nts 
discoveries in the appropriate resemblance sets. The scient- 
1ste"knows how" @to’ deal “in this wayYj/with the@situations "ne 
encounters, but this does not entail that he is therefore 
aware of an explicit set of rules which he must consciously 
follow in order to demonstrate his ability. Knowing how to 
do something is not equivalent to knowing that a certain 
number of propositions are true but it is the acquirement 

Of avatspositions though moted* “single-track” disposition 

18 


like a reflex or a habit. 


There are criteria according to which one can judge 
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whether or not a person possesses a certain skill, but the 
exercising of his ability is not dependent on his avowing 


and consciously following a series of Kudeseue 


Thus, although 
thesscientist:may not be in a position»to state the-criteria 
according to which he sees certain situations in the light 
of certain resemblance relations, his colleagues are able to 
judge his ability to see things in the required way, or, 
indeed, whether he possesses the necessary skill at all. 
Liethewecqudisitd onpofethiswkind oftskild dspessential 
for the membership of a scientific tradition we can see that 
the debate between successive theories cannot be conducted 
in terms of a neutral language alone. It will be impossible 
for me to understand the position of one who has developed 
a competing theory unless I acquire his ability to see situa- 
tions as members of the similarity sets to which his theory 
refers. Thus, I can only grasp the significance of his 
theoretical assertions when I know how to view things accord- 
ing to the relation in which he sees them. For me, he will 
never be able to translate his theory into the neutral langu- 
age, or use it for the construction of models and analogies 
unless I develop the capacity to recognize the same resembl- 
ance relationships with which he works. 
WouUldeit*berpossiblesforyme tosattain thateabd lady 
and yet retain my own way of seeing the world? There may 
be some cases where the recognition of the new resemblance 
relation between situations might involve an inability to 


return to the old. We can think of analogous cases concerned 
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With other skills. Someone could teach himself to play the 
Organ and develop a technique which was passably successful. 
But, if he decides to take proper lessons and consequently 
learns a new technique from his teacher, he may find it 
impossible, after he has thoroughly assimilated the correct 
method, to return to that which he had before. I am not so 
sure, however, of the extent to which this sort of incompati- 
bility could arise between the different similarity sets of 
competing theories. Each group would still be able to 
identify its own exemplars and the situations which were 
regarded as resembling them and, given this, it seems unlike- 
ly that to learn how to categorize situations in the manner 
of the opposing group is to abandon permanently, one's own 
way of seeing the world. 

Underlying the general, neutral, scheme of observation, 
outlined above, there must be the ability to group situations 
according to the standards of resemblance demanded for this 
level of perception. The change from one scientific tradi- 
tion to another will leave this ability largely untouched, 
since the new way of seeing involves only a relatively small 
and specific part of experience. Thus, if I teach myself to 
group situations in the manner demanded for the significance 
of my opponent's theory, it would always be possible for me 
to recall the ability demanded for my own, through cues taken 
from the neutral observation context. The perusal of the 
lists of phenomena which my own theory regarded as being of 


the same kind, should be sufficient to re-establish the ability 
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which led to such a grouping, and it seems unlikely that an 
examination of the statements of my own scientific tradition 
would fail to revive the capabilities necessary for under- 
standing them. 

I think we can conclude, then, that we have a concep- 
tual scheme and a level of observation which is not committed 
to any specific theory. We have also the ability to learn 
how to see the world according to another system of resemb]- 
ances without necessarily abandoning our own. It seems, there- 
fore, that®wesdarerine a: position to understand a scientiric 


tradition without making it our own. 
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CHAPTER 4 


In Chapter 2 we saw the resemblances between normal 
scientific traditions and metaphysical systems as defined 
by Walsh. The nature of the disagreement between two people 
who differed in their acceptance of scientific paradigms 
and the disagreement between those who accept different 
metaphysical systems, is concerned, in both cases, with the 
failure, by the opposing parties, to share the same under- 
lying rules for the conducting of their respective enter- 
prises. However, as far as the scientific tradition is con- 
cerned, the underlying factors which determine the signifi- 
cance of its theoretical assertions cannot be sufficiently 
accounted for in terms of a set of explicit rules and assump- 
tions. As we have seen, a person must be able to arrange 
certain situations into the resemblance sets recognized by a 
Specific iscientifie tradition sinsorden for chim cto cunderstand 
the meaning of its theoretical assertions. But, is such an 
accoun tes uf fiehentetosincludeagda kh theefactons twitch, tundenlde 
hems Lon bt icance sof ascientific ttheonetnedal gassentions ¢ 

There are some principles which can be explicitly 
stated and which seem to capture exactly, certain assumptions 
and pre-suppositions which underlie both scientific tradi- 
tions and metaphysical systems. It does indeed seem to be 


true that we would give our unqualified assent to such state- 
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ments as "things just don't happen for no reason at all" or 
"things don't literally vanish without trace", in the way 


that Walsh suggests. | 


There would also appear to be a great 
deal of plausibility in the suggestion that it is possible 
to compile a list of principles which a person is prepared 
to accept without question. If a person holds to a certain 
view of things, whether that view is a metaphysical system 
or that involved in accepting a-specific scientific tradi- 
tion, there is bound to be a number of general statements 
Which, if true, would be incompatible with that whole system 
or tradition, rather than any limited number of statements 
Wi Lit timit.. winStead.. fOr 1t1t0. Despossip le ‘to continue ota 
see things in terms of that metaphysical system or scientific 
tradition, logically, one must deny that these statements are 
true. For example, to suggest that some things can happen 
for no reason at all is to say something which would be 
incompatible with a rational pursuit of present scientific 
activities. Thus, there is a sense in which someone who 
holds to a metaphysical system or scientific tradition would 
have to accept certain principles without question. Their 
denial is logically incompatible with the view he has of the 
world. It is fairly safe, therefore, to assume that every 
such view of things must entail the acceptance of certain 
categorial principles. 

But the fact that a set of absolute pre-suppositions 
could be derived from a metaphysical system or scientific 


tradition does not mean that these are the factors which 
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determine the meanings of the statements which follow From 
them. We may be able to discover the statements which a 
scientist or metaphysician would be committed to believe 
in without question, but it is another matter to Say tina eat 
is his acceptance of these which gives his belief structure 
thewarStinetivye Torna wien tt hase eehatsn argues ,¢ that 
categorial principles act as rules or principles of inter- 
pretation which are applied to experience in order to yield 
the distinctive systems of particular metaphysical or, as 
follows from what we have said, scientific traditions. The 
statements which are not open to question, as far as such a 
system is concerned, serve to define and guide the procedure 
of the system. But is it necessary to assent to categorial 
principles in order to belong to a particular metaphysical 
OTe SCientiaicy tradition: Plt» would™seem@=thateit 1s not, and 
indeed, that the factors which ultimately determine the 
theoretical statements of such traditions cannot include 
assent to verbal statements at all. 

inerev are: two reasons for this. “the»Tirst 1s the 
difficulty in discovering what the categorial presupposi- 
tions in any given tradition happen to be. Let us assume 
that we have explained the theory of absolute pre-supposi- 
tions to a member of some metaphysical or scientific tradi- 
tion. Having done so, we then ask him to list the categorial 
principles to which he holds. It appears to me that it is 
only after a good deal of thought that he could produce a 


list and that there is no guarantee of its being in any way 
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complete. We do not expect people to be able to enumerate 
their categorial principles when asked and it is plausible 

to suggest that many people have not given a moment's thought 
as to what their absolute presuppositions might be. If this 
is so, it is very unlikely that the view people have of the 
world is determined by a set of categorial principles which 
they*explicitly hotd.°elf a scientiste who worked withinean 
identifiable scientific tradition, found himself*unable to 
give a list of absolute pre-suppositions according to which 
he worked, we would not deny him the right to membership of 
that tradition, and as we have seen, Kuhn remarks on the fact 
Chak Ft ishveryediftficultstos tsolateta seteoferulestand 
principlesswhichewil! satisfactortlycaccount?for®avgiven 


3 Would the same hold true for a meta- 


SElrentifie traditions 
physical system? Much depends on what the system happends 

to be. Some philosophers have tried to construct a system 
which depends solely on a certain number of specific prin- 
etptes for*its#validittys eThus,eweshave thetattenprs: of 
Descartes and Spinoza to present a scheme of knowledge which 
is unquestionably certain. However, if we consider the case 
Ofethe Materialist, who considers thattit 15 Olt of =the ques= 
tion to think that there might be features of experience 
which could not be satisfactorily accounted for in natural 
terms, it is open to question as to whether or not he bases 
his attitude to the world upon his acceptance of that 
explicit principle.- Materialism could, perhaps, be con- 


structed as a series of statements, dependent upon a system 
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Of absolute pre-suppositions, but it seems just as likely 
that it takes the same form as a scientific tradition. ee 
is quite possible, that one could be a materialist, in Walsh's 
sense, without being able to formulate the relevant set of 
categorial principles. It appears to be closer to a scienti- 
ticacnaditionithdm ithe rather artitiieial set-up cof) a meta- 
physical scheme developed from first principles. Materialism 
is more like a way of seeing and interpreting the world than 
thesprescniptionief taerigideschene of sinterpretivespninciples. 
Secondly, we have Gilbert Ryle's argument against the 
view that for the intelligent execution of an operation it 
must be conducted by the conscious following of some explicit 
rules and principles.° Let us assume that for me to take 
Darenin screnti fic eactivittes s jaccondiing atone ecentain etiadi- 
GION peO haftoreme *to, ibe va metaphysi cian <of «a vcertiainaschoo |]; 
it is necessary that I follow certain specific rules and 
assume certain principles. But, in order for me to work 
intelligently with those principles it is necessary for me 
to know how to apply them. To know how to apply them, either 
I have to be aware of certain explicit principles which I 
should follow or I have a certain ability to apply them which 
is quite different from propositional knowledge. If it is 
necessary that I be aware of the principles, then must I be 
aware of some further principles in order to know how to 
apply them? If the answer is affirmative, we are well on 
the way to generating an infinite regress of principles 


necessary for the interpretation of principles. Ryle's way 
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out of this difficulty is the distinction between knowing 
how and knowing that. Thus, “knowing how to apply maxims 
cannot be reduced to or derived from, the acceptance of these 
or any other maxims "© 

THIS *ts "suffictentS* I"think? for’as to Conelude that 
categorial principles are not sufficient to account, FIMair ly. 
rorethe determining®tactor of the*signifteance™ of any scienti- 
rresor metaphysical traditions, “If auset orsapsotute=pre= 
Suppositions is isolated, we still require some further 
explanation of the criteria according to which they are rele- 
vantly applied. If we are to avoid Ryle's regress, we must 
admit that even the acceptance of categorial principles 
involves the possession of a certain skill in using them. 

If this is so, we can reasonably conclude that every scienti- 
fic or metaphysical tradition is ultimately governed by know- 
ledge how rather than knowledge that. 

Ie would@aptear trom this, chav “apart trom tie ra tier 
artificial situations mentioned above, the insistence on 
categorial principles is quite superfluous. From the stand- 
point of a world view their postulation is unnecessary and 
requires further explanation in terms of the ability to apply 
them. As far as science is concerned the postulation of 
their existence as the determining factor of scientific 
enquiry is quite implausible, and the same goes for meta- 
physical systems insofar as they are the approach which is 
taken towards an understanding of events in the world. 


In Chapter 1, we noted that Christian belief seems to 
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depend on the acceptance of certain absolute pre-suppositions 
Which are not shared by everyone. It seems to me that we 
are now in a position to clarify this. Whatever it may be, 
Christian belief does not take the form of a metaphysical 
System which is rigidly argued from first principles. In- 
stead, it bears more resemblance to a scientific tradition 
in that it depends on a certain way of seeing certain events. 
Even if the acceptance of the cosmological relation is to 
rolid® ascertain absolute presupposition 4 t Ss-'s trie thettcase 
that one must know how to apply the principles which one 
holds. The incommensurable factor, then, between those who 
accept the statements of Christian theism are meaningful 
and those who do not, is to be accounted for in terms of not 
knowing how to see the world in the way that the Christian 
Views it "and, for the Christian, the inability to view things 
in the manner of the atheist. It would appear, therefore, 
that the discussion between the theist and the atheist in- 
corporates all the impediments existing between those who 
hold towditierent-sicentific traditions and ethat ‘these occur 
for exactly the same reasons. Thus, any method which would 
eliminate misunderstanding between those who fail to grasp 
the significance of each other's theoretical assertions can 
also tbe ‘used "toldispel that which *occursbetweemPptie tatheist 
and the Christian. 

In the light of the last chapter, we can assume the 
existence of a level of observation which is neutral between 


specific commitments to any specific scientific theory. By 
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the same token, we can conclude its neutrality between theism 
Or atheism. The general conceptual scheme which we sketched 
must be common to either, as members of the same race, and, 
as we can safely say for our purposes, culture. Opposing 
scientific theories are incompatible with each other because 
they make conflicting statements about the situations which 
anesneutral. between. them.<.1 ff, this. Wweréenotso «ate Asedid fa- 
cult to see how disagreement could ever occur since there 
would be nothing about which to dispute. Each theory would 
proceed in its own way without making contact with the other 
and although incommensurable, they would be quite compatible 
with each other. In the same way, insofar as the statements 
Of Chryisti an, theism confiidctawithethoseset) atheism,pthdseamuse 
be so because they both refer to situations which are neutral 
between them. 

We have seen how the lack of understanding between the 
two sets of opponents stems from their mutual lack of ability 
to see the situations which they encounter in the manner 
which the significance of the opposing theoretical statements 
demands. Thus, in order for the atheist to understand the 
meaning of the statements of theism, he must be able to see 
things according to the manner of the theist who must meet 
similar requirements if he is to understand his opponent. 

The same, of course, applies to those who hold to different 
scjentifice traditions. 

In the last chapter, we looked briefly at the question 


of whether or not one could learn another way of seeing situa- 
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tions while, at the same time, retaining his own. It appears 
to me that is possible. In the first place, the skill 
required is the ability to see situations as members of cer- 
tain resemblance sets different from those which underlie 
one's own theoretical statements. But, fundamentally, these 
Situations are neutral between the theories being discussed, 
and to learn the world view necessary for the significance 
of opposing theoretical statements, is to learn to arrange 
the same items in a different way. To use an analogy, it 
would be rather like cultivating the ability to group cars 
according to engine size as well as according to make. But 
the analogy is crude, as Kuhn has pointed out; it is apparent 
that some people have more difficulty in learning to see the 
world in a different way, than they would have in grouping 
Cars. according to different criteria. 

I am, however, fairly confident that the ability to 
group situations in more than one way can be achieved, and 
recrink tnat tie following is a Tairly satisfactory account 
of how this can be done. The ability to recognize certain 
resemblance sets is the ability to place correctly any new 
situations which appear. Thus, where a breakdown in under- 
standing has occurred a person can discover those situations 
that his opponent places in similarity sets which seem to 
him to be like purely arbitrary arrangements. If he studies 
the situation, he can learn to predict how his opponent would 
Classify new situations.  Thissabi l7tyecould™ be attained 


through the scrutiny of those examples which are regarded 
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as paradigmatic of the sets and those situations which fall 
into them, or any of the procedures by which he came toadearn 
how situations are arranged into the sets required by his own 
theories. It may be the case that some people could develop 
this additional®skill¥! onlyvat® thescostcof losing their own 
but it is arguable that this is attributable to merely psycho- 
logical characteristics. It isnot: logically necessaryuthat 
tits “Sshoun debe. SotMeTteiseplausible to: think<of: a. man-saying 
“According to how my opponent sees things he would consider 
this situation to be in a certain resemblance set which he 
recognizes and thus he derives the following theoretical 
statement about it. In my own case, my theoretical state- 
ments follow from a different resemblance relation." 

If we can learn to see situations according to sets 
which differ from our own we can put ourselves in the posi- 
tion where we are able to understand what the assertions of 
an opposing theory are claiming about the situations which 
are neutral between both theories. It would appear that this 
provides us with some criteria according to which such theo- 
retical statements are to be judged. Each theorist knows how 
the statements of the other relate to the neutral level of 
observation which exists between them, so the difference now 
involves straight-forward claims about the world as they 
mutually see it. 

In these circumstances, the theory which accounted for 
a much greater number of the items perceived at the neutral 


level, in much greater detail, would obviously be superior. 
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At present a theory which stated the impossibility of manned 
flight would simply not survive, since this has become an 
actuality in terms of our neutral observation level. The 
possibility of situations of which we already are aware in 
this way, cannot be ruled out by any successful theory. How- 
ever, what would the criteria for a successful account be? 

I think that it may be sufficient to answer this in terms of 
some of Hooker's Suggestions.’ 

Ing rejecting the possibility: of sa sysitem cf,.obseryaq 
tions which is uniquely determined by the stimulation state 
of one's sensory equipment, we have rejected the possibility 
of any indubitable foundation for the theory of knowledge. 

It follows from this, that any claim which we make, including 
those of the common observation language, is open to criticism 
and revision. Such criticism will be developed by the theo- 
ries we construct as well as by other experience. It seems 
pilausibide that, ate least. in principle. the, statements, ofsour 
theories can achieve a role within the common observation 
level in that they "can enrich and correct and/or displace 

our simple observational concepts." The facts which form the 
content of our common level of observation do not come and 

go with theory but it is arguable that they can be added to 
through the results of scientific activity. Those facts 

which remain solely within the reference of the theory, how- 
ever, will disappear with the theory and the assertions 
connected with it are only significant in terms of the theory. 


We can see, therefore, that one criterion for thes isuicce Sse Or, 
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a theory, over another, is the number of factual statements 
which it contributes to the common observation au eae 

We can suggest at least one way in which a theory can 
contribute to the situations which form the content of our 
neutral observation. If we hold to a certain set of theore- 
tical beliefs, these will express our expectations of how the 
world behaves, what kind of events can be encountered and the 
phenomena we may expect to find. If the experiments inspired 
by these theories yield the expected results, those results 
will be in the form of situations which are on the common 
level of observation but which were unknown before their 
discovery under the inspiration of the theories. It need 
not, and indeed will not normally be the case that the situa- 
tions in question appear in the same form within the neutral 
language as they would within the theoretical context. If 
the theory which gave rise to the discovery of the new situa- 
tions is displaced by another, those situations do not dis- 
appear along with it. Rather, they remain within the neutral 
observation context as some of the phenomena which any new 
theory must account for, tor tatalédst notvervlexoutss The 
theory held by those who discovered the Leyden jar was that 
electricity is a fluid and the experiment which led to its 
discovery as an attempt to collect a quantity of that fluid 
in a container. The result of the experiment was the dis- 
covery of a new phenomenon, open to observation at the neutral 
level. It is a fact that if a container which has been 


treated in the necessary way is connected to a certain piece 
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of apparatus and then disconnected, then for some period 

afterwards it will administer a shock to the person ne 

touches it. And this fact is independent of any specific 
theory. 

This is enough to suggest that there are at least two 
criteria for the success of a theory from the context of 
neutral observation. The first is that the theory in ques- 
tion must not rule out as impossible what we observe to be 
the case on the common level of observation, but, rather, it 
must either account for those facts which are independent of 
any specific theory, or else show some prospect that it will 
eventually be able to explain them. The second is the abi- 
lity of a theory to inspire the discovery of phenomena which 
were previously unknown and which appear as additions to the 
items of our common level of observation. If the investiga- 
tions inspired by a certain theory keep adding to the stock 
of facts within, the. context of our,neutral.conceptual»scheme, 
it is more than plausible to suggest that the theory will 
be more readily accepted than others which do not make such 
abcontribution,~orgmake it. toea,much, lessereextentangl ina 
scientific theory results in an extension of what we perceive 
at the neutral level, this would suggest that it somehow 
conforms more closely to the actual condition of the world 
than other theories which do not achieve this result or fail 
or achieve it to the same extent. 

It would appear, then, that we have achieved two things. 


First, we have shown that the incommensurability which might 
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appear between the statements of two opposing theoretical 
systems can be overcome, that a scientist, or one who accepts 
a particular world view, can understand a conflicting posi- 
tion without making it his own. Thus, the christian and the 
atheist can learn to appreciate the significance of each 
other's positions without becoming committed to their oppon- 
ent's beliefs. Second, we have shown that there is an extent 
to which the success of theoretical beliefs depends on condi- 
tions at an observation level which is free from any specific 
theoretical commitment. Insofar as religious statements 
have situations of the neutral observation context included 
in their universe of discourse they can be judged according 
to how they account for those situations and according to the 
number of new situations which have been produced under the 
inspiration of the underlying theoretical beliefs. 

We have, therefore, some criteria for deciding which 
of two conflicting theories is to be regarded as superior. 
But, does this mean that we are now in a position to make a 
final judgment as to which of two incompatible theories is 
to be accepted on every occasion when such a case appears? 
TUtis tetear’that we afecnots "Iteis *conceivabletthat eater 
particular time, there might be very little to choose between 
two incompatible theories as far as their relationship to 
our neutral observation level is concerned. Perhaps neither 
of them appear to deny the possibility of situations which 
we observe to be the case, or else they present an equal mea- 


sure of difficulty when we attempt to resolve either theory 
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with what we see to be the case at the theoretically uncom- 
Mev teaPleve ll @eSimi Warlyeeiteis *qurte possible that we may 
be unable to judge the relative merits of theories using the 
number of new discoveries which they have inspired as a cri- 
terion. It may be the case that none of the theories has 
been responsible for any new discoveries which add to the 
list of situations observed at a level which is uncommitted 
torvany specific theory?” The conflicting® theortes® could*each: 
claim the credit for a number of discoveries in such a way 
that none of them can be declared victorious at the expense 
Or= tne=others. “1t follows from this, then, that there is only 
a limited number of cases where one theory can be said to 
account for the situations in the neutral context and can be 
shown to have added to those situations to an extent which 
none™of its*rivals’ can match. ~(The*ability to account’ for 
Whatever success its rivals had enjoyed would serve to con- 
SOladate its position stil i°further?) 

Can the claims of Christian Theism be firmly established 
or refuted according to these criteria? Unfortunately, this 
would not seem to be so. Given that an atheist may enter 
into the world view which is necessary for an understanding 
and an appreciation of the position of the Christian theist, 
this does not mean that he has a basis for conclusively 
accepting or rejecting that position. The Christian way of 
viewing the world and the beliefs which depend on it, both 
concern and refer to the set of situations which are neutral 


between Christian theism and atheism. But this is not to say 
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that either theistic or atheistic beliefs give a better 
account of those situations or that one belief system has 
been more successful in inspiring the discovery of previously 
unexpected phenomena at the neutral level when it is compared 
with the other. On the contrary, while theistic beliefs con- 
cern situations at a neutral level, it would appear that the 
amount of support which such situations supply is no greater 
than that to be mustered for non-theistic belief systems. 

In illustration of this, we will briefly examine some 
religious beliefs over which the theist and the atheist would 
disagree. 

Many theists would hold that the existence of the world 
stands in need of some explanation in terms of something 
other than itself and a great deal of their basis for a 
belief in God stems from this conviction. On the other hand, 
many atheists are content to think that the world just is. 
They can see no reason to look for some further explanation. 
In the light of what I have argued above, it is plausible 
to suggest that each party could come to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the®tother' siconvictions* concerning thisedssuersy Buty 
how could one establish the propriety of these ways of seeing 
the world according to the criteria supplied by the neutral 
level of observation? It is difficult to see how either view 
could inspire the discovery of any new phenomena which the 
other could not inspire to an equal degree, or for which the 
Othe rvicoudds not! accounts 


Again, consider a theist who believes in the occurrence 
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of divine intervention in the world and who cites certain 
events as evidence for that belief. There are two hayes an 
which such evidence may be questioned. The first is from 
the point of view of a person who is in basic agreement with 
him but who sees the evidence as ambigious in that it is 
open to alternative interpretation. The second is from the 
point of view of an atheist who rejects the concept of the 
miraculous and the entire conceptual scheme associated with 
it. It seems to me that there are few, if any, examples of 
miracles which are at present accessible to any observer and 
Which are generally recognized as miracles by those who claim 
to believe in their possibility. Thus, not only must the 
atheist come to understand the significance of the theist's 
claims, he must also contend with the ambiguity of the evid- 
ence presented under the theist's own terms. The result of 
this would seem to be that there are no criteria which will 
clearly establish the propriety of either the world view 
which accepts the possibility of miracles or that which 
rejects the whole concept. 

We have not, therefore, established a method guaranteed 
to settle the dispute between the Christian and the non- 
theist, but I think we have shown that it is possible for 
each of them to have a significant understanding of the 
Other's position. It could be argued that the difficulcy 
involved in the resolution of religious disagreement results 
from the ambiguity of the evidence in itself, rather than a 


failure of the parties to understand or appreciate the world 
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view of those who differ from them. There is therefore the 
prospect that although, at present, the neutral context 
happens to supply no clear basis for deciding between theism 
and a non-theistic world view, it is conceivable that this 
may be provided in the future. Thus, we can point to the 
possibility, or perhaps even to the prospect, that the situa- 
tion may arise when the relative merits of theistic and non- 


theistic claims can be more satisfactorily assessed. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Metaphysics, “pp b55-4'5 6% 

Méfapnysice.. peiied: 

MeL StRuUCccUneUGias caentit ic Revo lutions. . Chapters 5. 
Metaphysics, Dp. 162-3. 

Thestoncepor of Mind, p= 21) 
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